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INTRODUCTION. 


WE present our readers Tue Unitep States Literary 
GazeTTE in a new form. We think it is in many respects a 
more convenient form. When our Prospectus was laid before 
the public, it received, at once, that attention and approba- 
tion which they always bestow on a good design. Our de- 
sign, as stated in that prospectus, is not changed. The suc- 
cess of the work is evidence, that it could not be changed 
with a hope of improvement. We shall, therefore, devote 
ourselves, zealously and perseveringly, to the attainment of 
the objects, which we then proposed. We shall occasionally 
offer our readers articles and intelligence upon some topics, 
which it was not in our mind to discuss when we commenced 
the work. But as to the future character of the Gazette, we 
make no promises. We shall therefore disappoint no hopes. 
We think it is right to merit the public approbation, and then 
we may with confidence expect it. EpiTors. 





REVIEWS. 





Greece in 1823 and 1824, being a Series of Letters and other 
Documents on the Greek Revolution, written during a visit to 
that country, by the Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope. To 
which is added, the Life of Mustapha Ali. Philadelphia, 
1825. S8vo. pp. 308. ¥ 


A uTTLE more than a year ago, the name of Greece was on 
every tongue in America. The newspapers, the magazines, 
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and the reviews echoed it from one to another. In our cities, 
towns, and villages, meetings were held, and resolutions were 
passed ; and, in some of them, (the last great proof of earnest- 
ness) money was subscribed. Our pulpits took the alarm, 
and proclaimed to us the cause of Greece, as the cause of 
Christian liberty and truth; and, finally, on the foor of Con- 
gress, the subject was brought for ward, in the most imposing 
form, by an individual w hose name carries a sanction in it of 
all that he recommends; and in one of the most masterly 
speeches ever made, it was proved by him, that the libera- 
tion of Greece was of moment, of high moment, to the cause 
of political liberty in all countries. “He pointed out the dan- 
gerous language in which the crowned corporation in Europe, 
under the pretence of denouncing Grecian rebellion, in reality 
denounced the general cause of popular liberty ; and he 
asked the representatives of the people to consider, whether, 
consistently with the neutral position and policy of this coun- 
try, nothing could be done to encourage another free state 
str uggling into being. 

But by dint of much after speech-making, the conviction, 
which this most able appeal had wrought on the minds and 
hearts of all who heard or read it, was done away. The 
question Subsided in the house, and the interest taken in it 
subsided in the country ; and had Greece herself subsided 
into her former quiet subjection to the Mahometan tyranny, 
we do not know that it could have excited much sensation 
here. For the last twelve months, not to say the last twenty- 
four, it has been nearly impossible to get the public ear for 
any less dignified topic than General Jackson’s traitorous 
recommendation of an union of parties, or Ninian Edwards’ 
memorial. Now that these momentous matters are awhile 

ut to rest, the question may be said to recur upon the revo- 
tt of the Greeks. How stands their cause? Is there any 
rational probability that the Greeks will emancipate them- 
selves ? 

If there is, it is an important subject. The Greeks, if they 
throw off the Turkish yoke, will become a free people. This 
may seem rather a truism than a proposition of moment. But 
itis not a truism. We say, that, in all events, if the Greeks 
succeed in throwing off the Turkish yoke, another free state 
will be numbered among the nations of the earth. Many 
persons think it is out of the question to establish a republican 
government in Greece ; that the people in Greece are not ripe 
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for it, that they are not prepared for liberty ; and that if they 

were ripe for it, the Holy Alliance would not permit them to 

have a free government. We even read in the papers pub- 

lished by Colonel Stanhope, that many of the Leadliig patri- 

ots in Greece, talk of a king; of a foreign king; of the son of 
the late crazy monarch of Sweden; of the Duke of Sussex. 

This may all be true, and yet it is not inconsistent with the 
proposition, that Greece may become a free state. We do 
not think monarchy so favourable to the highest degree of 
freedom as democracy ; on the contrary, we consider monar- 
chical institutions as totally inconsistent with the highest de- 
gree of liberty. But they are not inconsistent with some 
liberty,—with a good deal of liberty. There is liberty in 
France, in England, in Prussia ; liberty worth having. Nay, 
though in a less degree, there is liberty in Austria and in 
Russia ; not much political liberty, we grant, but liberty very 
important to private happiness. Property is secure from 
arbitrary and violent exaction, private justice is honestly ad- 
ministered, and even the growth of literature and science 
encouraged, when political questions are left untouched. We 
are now confessedly stating the bright side of things ; not for 
the purpose of deception, but to meet the worst supposition of 
what would befal Greece, in the event of her throwing off the 
Turkish yoke. We think, in that event, even if the ‘Turkish 
despotism should be succeeded by a monarchy in Greece, a 
monarchy upheld by the military power of the surrounding 
mighty states, that Greece might still be considered as a new 
free state, in whose appearance on the list of nations even we 
republicans ought to rejoice. It is certainly better that 
Greece should be governed by a christian king, and governed 
by laws, than by a lawless Mahometantyrant. The govern- 
ment of Francis and Alexander, bad as it is,—and worse can- 
not be ina civilized christian country,—is better than the 
government of Ali Pacha or Sultan Mahmoud. If the ‘Turk- 
ish government, instead of being on the verge of ruin, were 
as strong and menacing as in the days of the Amuraths and 
Mahomets,—if, instead of trembling in his seraglio, at Con- 
stantinople, the Sultan were storming the gates of Vienna, and 
the grand vizier landing an army in Otranto; if the Tartars 
were in Poland, and the Moors in Sicily and Spain, as of yore, 
we should all think this was much worse for the cause of 
liberty and humanity, than the present condition of those 
countries, bad as that is. 
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But we do not admit that it isa matter of necessity that 
the Greeks, if liberated from the Turkish yoke should of 
course come under a monarchical form of government. We 
have no doubt, that in 1776, the politicians of Europe specu- 
lated on the impossibility of establishing a republican form 
of government in America, much as they now speculate to the 
same purpose about Greece. We do not mean to say, that 
as good a foundation is laid in Greece as had been laid in 
America for representative and republican liberty. Nothin 
like it; and no zeal for the cause in foreign countries shall 
lead us so to disparage the character of our own. But there 
are, nevertheless, some circumstances in Greece highly favour- 
able to the erection of a federal republican government. That 
country consists of numerous provinces, geographically sepa- 
rated from each other; not so remotely placed, nor so essen- 
tially disjoined, as to make it impossible to include them 
under a federal head: but yet marked out into states, by 
natural and historical peculiarities. This circumstance is in 
favour of a republican, and against a monarchical govern- 
ment. Again, nothing is more difficult than to set up a new 
monarchy. On the rock of this difficulty Bonaparte split. 
Prescription and antiquity are the pillars of monarchy now. 
Nobody talks at the present day of the divine right of kings ; 
or, if they do, that len right must be well made out by 
long rolls of parchment and ample wax seals. Of all Napo- 
leon’s new kings, not one, any more than himself, has surviv- 
ed the downfall of the portentous military power, by which 
he seated them on their thrones; with the single exception of 
Bernadotte, and time has not yet put the seal to his plebeian 
royalty: The kings of Saxony, of Wurtemburgh, of Bavaria, 
indeed remain; but they are the legitimate successors of the 
ducal and electoral houses of those countries; some of the 
oldest princely families in Europe. The Jeromes, and the 
Josephs, and the Louises, the Elizas and the Murats, the 
kingdoms of Westphalia and of Etruria, are vanished. Is 
the arm of the Holy Alliance longer and stronger than his, 
who set up these mushroom sovereignties? Suppose Russia 
and Austria were to set the son of Gustavus of Sweden on the 
throne of Greece? Where would he be in six months after 
the next war with England ?—Very likely a crazed fanatic, 
making the pilgrimage of Jerusalem with his father. In the 
present state of knowledge and speculation on political sub- 
jects, when men meet together, the day before or the day 
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after a great revolution, to renew or to erect the social com- 
pact, the idea of a monarchy is one of the last that enters 
their heads. There they stand, all equal, none privileged, 
with the physical and the political power in their hands. 
What shall they do with that power ?—Keep it in their own 
hands, is the only answer that occurs to them. If their 
neighbours stand by, with overwhelming armies, and tell 
them they shall recall their old king, or they shall take a new 
one, they must, of course, for the moment, submit. But 
Greece presents a new case. The Spanish, the Nezpolitan, 
the French process does not run against them. The Holy 
Alliance can grant no writ of habeas corpus, to bring up the 
body of an old king, and reinstate him on the Grecian throne. 
—No royal mandamus can go out, to replace the Paleologi, 
and Comnenas in the palace of Sparta or of Athens: there 
is no palace there ; and a limitation of four centuries is cer- 
tainly good against all the Porphyrogenitii—Here there is a 
new case to be settled, not on new principles, but on first 
principles. If, indeed, the Duke of Brienne has a descend- 
ant; if the line of Baldwin is not extinct in France, a claim 
of legitimacy might be set up. But this, we suppose, will not 
be attempted ; and the imposing of a foreign king, or the ele- 
vation of a domestic one to the throne of Greece, would be in 
violation of the principles of the Holy Alliance itself; which, 
we understand to be that the legitumate prince must reign ; 
that the throne must be founded on a historical basis. If 
there is to be a king in Greece, it is much more likely that he 
will come in upon the original footing. _ 
“Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux.” 


It would be in the order of nature,* though not in the course 
of present probability, that Colocotroni or Ulysses should 
acquire a military ascendancy which might settle down into 
monarchical power. This, Tewedes, is not at all favoured 
by present appearances; and against this, there is no doubt 
the Holy Alliance would protest. 

We think, therefore, from the best view we can take of the 
subject, that the probability is in favour of the erection of a 
free government in Greece ; although, if a monarchy should 
be established there, we are unwilling to admit this ought to 





* Somewhat as it was in the order of nature “to encircle Mr Cush- 
ing’s brows with a diadem,” which good Dr Johnson pronounced to be 
the object of the American patriots of the revolution. 
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cut the Greeks off from all sympathy on the part of the 
Americans. 

In the next place, the cause of Greece is entitled to our 
sympathy, because, if the ‘Turkish yoke is broken, and a 
government of laws is established, Greece will become a com- 
mercial state. This would be of great importance not merel 
to America, as a commercial nation, interested in the multi- 
plication of markets for demand and supply, but it would be of 
great importance to the civilized world. 

‘The Mediterranean sea, till the discovery of the passage 
about the Cape of Good Hope, was the field of the world’s 
commerce. Hither its streains flowed from the distant tin 
mines of Britain, and the amber fisheries of Prussia in the 
west; and from the regions of silk, and pearl, and gold in the 
east. What countries could be better adapted to carry on 
this trade; to receive and distribute this commerce? The 
natural aptitude remains. The islands and numerous harbours 
of Greece and the Archipelago still exist. The face of the 
earth does not furnish many spots better adapted for the 
site of a great commercial capital, than the plain of Troy, or 
several of the Grecian islands near it. They do not even 
want that which has been mentioned as their chief defect, 
considered as a site for an empcerium of trade, a great inland 
communication, by means of a navigable river. ‘They stand 
at the mouth of one of the greatest river navigations in the 
world; in the present state of the world’s population, probably 
the very greatest. Where do the melting glaciers, that consti- 
tute the Danube, while it can all be held in a cup, find their 
passage to the sea?—At the Dardanelles. Thither they flow, 
through Bavaria, the Tyrol, Austria, Hungary, Servia, Bul- 

aria, and Wallachia; and thither, if a free state were estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Hellespont, they would carry the 
productions of half the most fertile part of Germany. This 
alone would give to any city established there the command 
of a wider communication, than that which centres in New 
Orleans. But this is a small part only of the natural inter- 
course which might be opened with the Grecian Archipelago. 
All Poland northeast of the Carpathians, and three quarters 
of European Russia are drained by the rivers that flow into 
the Black Sea, of which the natural outlet is at the Dardanelles. 
We necd not name the Dneister, the Bog, the Dneiper, the Don, 
and their tributaries; and greater than all, the Wolga, which, 
though it does not empty into the Black Sea, is destined by 
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nature to contribute a vast commerce toward that channel. 
Ten years would not elapse after the establishment of a free 
government in Greece, before a canal would be cut from 
Sarepta on the Wolga (already an immense depot), to the 
nearest point of the Don; and by this canal, not only would 
a communication to the Grecian sea be opened with the com- 
merce of the whole country drained by the Wolga, but to that 
also which connects with the Caspian, and centres at Astrachan. 
Pursue the circuit of the Euxine from the outlet of the Sea of 
Azof, and the Kuban brings into it the produce of Georgia and 
Caucasus; to this succeeds the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, less known by its modern Turkish geography, than by 
its ancient names of Armenia, Pontus, and Bithynia, the seat 
of some of the richest states of the old world; then follow 
Anatolia and Syria; Egypt, and the countries drained by the 
Nile; the north of Africa, and the European coasts of the 
Mediterranean, the Levant, and the Adriatic. These are the 
regions, to whose commerce a free state in Greece would have 
direct access ; besides its proportionate share of the remoter 
general commerce of the world, and the peculiar advantages 
of an over-land trade with the Kast. 

The growth of a state thus favourably situated for commerce 
would be a direct benefit to every other commercial state. 
Nothing is more true in commerce, than that-the gain of one 
is the gain of all. The advantages of commerce rest not on 
the loss of the other party, but on the mutual benefit of both. 
When population increases, in a free state, the customers of 
all the other free states thereby increase. Where resources 
multiply and develope themselves, in one covatry, the demand 
for the commodities of every other country, and the means of 
paying for them, are multiplied in equal proportion. ‘There 
is no danger of rivalry here. It is an advantage to have 
rivals; for this leads to industry, frugality, and enterprise, and 
these are the roads to prosperity and wealth. The English 
statesmen in 1775, who were willing to foresee in America 
the germ of another maritime and commercial power, fore- 
boded injurious consequences to their own interests. Who 
does not know that no event ever happened to England, which 
has been more beneficial to her than our independence. 

This, however, is a narrow view of the causes for sympa- 
thizing with the Greeks, as a people destined to extend the 
circuit of profitable commercial intercourse. Advanced 
civilization is the first-born child of commerce. The erection 
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of a free state in Greece, connected with the civilized states 
of the earth by the bonds of a mutually beneficial trade, must 
be the first step towards the return of her ancient civilization 
to its primitive seats. Greece, Asia Minor, Syria,—are these 
the proper abodes of barbarity and despotism? Is it to be 
admitted as a fixed necessity of the political system of the 
modern world, that countries so well adapted by nature to be 
the habitation of man in the happiest condition consistent with 
human imperfection, should forever henceforth present the 
shocking spectacle which they now exhibit? And how is the 
change to be brought about? Gradually, no doubt; and in 
the application of those means which every where else have 
produced the desired effects,—the establishment of a govern- 
ment of laws, and the consequent security of property and 

rowth of trade. Commerce is an instinct of our nature. Dr 
Smith would even make the trucking principle final and primi- 
tive in our constitutions. But there is one beyond it, from 
which it flows—the love of happiness, and of the comforts 
enjoyments, and luxuries, which contribute, or are supposed 
to contribute, to our happiness. These, it is found, in the 
very first result of social experience, cannot be obtained 
without a government by laws, which shall afford security in 
the acquisition, possession, and transfer of the fruits of indus- 
try. Again, the acquisition of the means of supplying our 
wants and desires is promoted by various improvements in 
the arts and in knowledge: hence science is cultivated, and 
intellectual progress is made. Next, the opulence acquired, 
seeks, in the operation of other natural principles, to exhibit 
itself advantageously, and to win applause; and hence the 
patronage afforded, and the demand created, for the beautiful 
productions of the fine arts. Lastly, it is found that honesty, 
virtue, and law are the only rule, by which the immensely 
complicated interests that have grown up in this improved 
state of things, can be administered, and, therefore, moral 
principle is made, in all things, to be the guide and arbitress 
of private and public action. We state this only as the natural 
progress of civilization; to which partial exceptions, greater 
or less, exist in different civilized countries ; but to which also 
the condition of all such countries more or less conforms. 


[To be concluded in our next. | 
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Outlines of the Principal Events in the Life of General Lafayette. 


Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 64. 


Tuis memoir was first published in the North American Re- 
view. The author, Mr George ‘Ticknor, one of the Profes-ors 
in Harvard University, has since corrected it in some of 3 
facts, and enlarged it by the addition of others. It is now 
published in the form of a pamphlet, and it comes before the 
the public with a degree of authenticity, on which they may 
safely rely. The memoir is peculiar ly acceptable to the 
“ American people,” at the present time, and in its present 
form ;—at the present time, because the whole nation have felt 
deeply, and do still feel deeply, the presence of their illus- 
trious benefactor ;—in its present form, because all wish to 
learn the interesting facts of his life from an authentic source; 
and many will now have an opportunity to learn them, who 
otherwise might not. We may add, morever, that this simple 
narrative of the principal events in the life of General Lafayette 
is the more grateful to us, because it presents him in some of 
the most interesting and trying situations, which he has been 
called to sustain. And no man has passed through more re- 
verses of fortune, and been called, in the course of them, to 
sustain more important relations, in the most critical times, 
than General Lafayette. Is is more grateful still, because it 
places his character, as connected with some of the most im- 
portant events of the age, in so many attitudes, and in such 
strong relief,—all consistent with e: ich other, and all conspir- 
ing to bring home the conviction and the sanction of reason, 
to ‘feelings which before existed. 

These “Outiines,” as the title purports, embrace only a 
part of the facts and events in the life of General Lafayette. 
But they are some of the most interesting and important. We 
cannot give our readers an analysis of the pamphlet, because 
the subject does not admit of analysis. Jt is a narrative of 
facts, and a description of events. And we could not relate 
the one, or describe the other, in fewer words than have been 
used in the book. Without attempting, therefore, to trace the 
same outlines which Mr Ticknor has tr: aced, or to fill up those 
outlines with collateral information and reflections of our own, 
we shall select a few of the most striking and important events 
described in the pamphlet, and give them to our readers in 


Mr Ticknor’s own words. 
o 


~ 
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Many yet live who remember, and all know from history, 
the desponding situation of the American colonies in 1777. It 
was at this critical time, that Lafayette first arrived in our 
country. 

The sensation produced by his appearance in this country was, of 
course, much greater than that produced in Europe by his departure. 
it still stands forth, as one of the most prominent and important circum- 
stances in our revolutionary contest; and, as has often been said by one 
who bore no small part in its trials and success, none but those who were 
then alive, can believe what an impulse it gave to the hopes of a popu- 
lation almost disheartened by a long series of disasters. And well it 
might; for it taught us, that in the first rank of the first nobility in 
Europe, men could still be found, who not only took 2n interest in our 
struggle, but were wiiling to share our sufferings; that our obscure and 
almost desperate contest for freedom in a remote quarter of the world, 
could yet fod supporters among those, who were the most natural and 
powerful allies of a splendid despotism ; that we were the objects of a 
regard and interest throughout the worid, which would add to our own 
resources sullicient strength to carry us safely through to final success. 


After the American revolution had terminated so success- 
fully to the cause and the principles, which Lafayette had so 
zea lial and efficiently espoused, he returned to ‘France, and 
was soo; called to witness the terrible paroxysms of that 
nation during the French revolution. But the French people 
had neither the intelligence nor the virtue of the American 
people. And the same degr ee of liberty, which was a blessing 
to the latter, would have been the greatest curse to the former. 
Liberty can never precede knowledge and virtue in the people, 
but it must and zwl/ follow them. ‘The influence of Laiayette, 
therefore, though he was then, as he is now, considered the 
very Apostle of Liberty, was frequently felt on the side of the 
crown, bracing and strengthening it against the too viclent 
encroachments of the pe ople. The following extract from 

‘ Ticknor’s memoir will show the part which he was fre- 
i called to sustain during the French revolution, and 
the manner in which he sustained it. It describes the attack of 
the populace upon the royal family, at Versailles, on the night 
of the fifth of October, 1789. 


He [Lafayette] arrived at Versailles at ten o’clock at night, after 
having been on horseback from before daylight in the morning, and 
and having made, during the whole interval, ‘both at Paris and on the 
road, incredible exertions to control the multitude and calm the soldiers. 

‘Phe Marquis de Lafayette at last entered the chateau,’ says Madame 
de Staél, ‘and passing through the apartment where we were, went to 
the king. We all pressed round him, as if he were the master of events, 
and yet the popular party was already more powerful than its chief, and 
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principles were yielding to factions, or rather were beginning to serve 
only as their pretexts. M. de Lafiyette’s manner was perfectly calm; 
nobody ever saw it otherwise; but his delicac y sutlered from the impor- 
tance of the part he was called to act. He asked for the interior posts 
of the chateau, in order that he might ensure their safety. Only the 
outer posts were granted to him.’ This rciusal was not disrespectiul to 
him who made the request. It was given, simply because the etiquette 
of the court reserved the guard of the royal person and family to another 
body of men. Lafayette, therefore, answered for the National Guards, 
and for the posts committed to them; but he could answer for no more : 
and his pledge was faithfully and desperately redeemed. 

Between two and three o'clock, the queen and the royal family went 
to bed. Lafayette, too, slept after the great fatigues of this feartul day. 
At half past four, a portion of the popul: ‘ce made their way into the 
palace by an obscure, interior passage, which had been overlooked, and 
which was not in that part of the chateau entrusted to Lafayette. They 
were evidently led by persons who well knew the secret avenues. 
Mirabeau’s name was afterwards strangely compromised in it, and the 
form of the infamous Duke of Orleans was repeatedly recognized on the 
great staircase, pointing the assassins the way to the queen’s chamber. 
They easily found it. Two of her guards were cut down in an instant; 
and she made her escape almost naked. Lafayette immediately rushed 
in with the national troops, protected the guards from the brutal popu- 
lace, and saved the lives of the royal family, which had so nearly been 

sacrificed to the etiquette of the monarchy. 

The day dawned as this fearful scene of guilt and bloodshed was passing 
in the magnificent palace, whose construction had exhausted the revennes 
of Louis Fourteenth, and which, for a century, had been the most splendid 
residence in Europe. As soon as it was light, the same furious multitude 
filied the vast space, which, from the rich materials of which it is formed, 
passes under the name of the court of marble. They called upon the 
king, in tones not to be mistaken, to go to Paris; and they called for 
the queen, who had but just escaped from their daggers, to come out 
upon the balcony. The king, after a short consultation with his minis- 
ters, announced his intention to set out for the capital; but Lafayette 
was afraid to trust the queen in the midst of the bloodthirsty multitude. 
He went to her, therefore, with respectful hesitation, and asked her if 
it were her purpose to accompany the king to Paris. * Yes,’ she replied, 
‘although I am aware of the danger.’ “Are you positively determined 7° 
‘Yes, sir’ *C ondescend, then, to go out upon the balcony, and suffer 
me to attend you.’ * Without the king: she replied, hesitating —* Have 

ou observed the threats?’ ‘ Yes, Madam, i have; but dare to trust me.’ 
He led her out upon the balcony. It was a moment of great responsi- 
bility and great delicacy; but nothing, he felt assured, could be so 
dangerous as to permit her to set out for Paris, surrounded by that mul- 
titude, unless its feclings could be chauged. The agitation, the tumult, 
the cries of the crowd rendered it impossible that his voice should be 
heard. It was necessary, therefore, to address himself to the eye, and, 
turning towards the queen, with that admirable presence of mind, which 
never yet forsook him, and with that mingled grace and dignity, which 
were the peculiar inheritance of the ancient court of France, he simply 
kissed her hand before the vast multitude. An instant of silent astonish 
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ment followed, but the whole was immediately interpreted, and the air 
was rent with crics of * Long live the queen!’ * Long live the general 
from the same fickle aud cruel populace, that only two hours before had 
embrued their hands in the blood of the euards who defended the life of 
this same queen. 


The attempt to rescue Lafayette from the prison at Ol- 
miutz is so interesting in itself, and so beautifully described, 
we can hardly ferbear quoting it entire. But we have only 
room to say, what most of our readers probably knew before, 
the attempt proved unsuccessful, and both Lafayette and his 
romantic deliverers were soon retaken, and all confined in 
prison, where they suffered the more severely from the in- 
creased vigilance of their keepers. After five years’ impris- 
onment at Olmiitz, Lafayette was liberated, and returned 
again to France. He lived in retirement till those critical 
times came on, which resulted in the abdication of Bonaparte, 
after the battle of Waterloo. He then took part again in the 
public counsels. ‘There are periods in the history of every 
nation, when its destinies seem to be suspended in a trembling 
balance. A word, a look, or a gesture, at such times, may 
decide the fate of nations. Of these perilous and portentous 
moments, France has witnessed more than any other nation 
for the last fifty years. We insert a description of one, in 
which Lafayette was conspicuous, and in which, considering 
the time,—the place,—the occasion—and the consequences 
that were to follow from one or another decision, there is a 
moral sublimity hardly surpassed by any thing in history. 
The tame was when Bonaparte returned from Waterloo, “a 
defeated and desperate man;” the place was the Chamber of 
Representatives of thirty millions of French people ; the occa- 
ston was a resolution offered by Lafayette, declaring the 
chamber to be in permanent session, and all attempts to dis- 
solve it, high treason; and also calling for the four principal 
ministers to come to the chamber, and explain the state of 
affairs; the consequences involved, were the existence of the 
French nation, and the happiness of the French people. 


As soon, therefore, as the session was opened, Lafayette, with the 
same clear courage and in the samme spirit of self-devotion, with which 
he had stood at ihe bar of the National Assembly in 1792, immediately 
ascended the Tribune for the first time for twenty years, and said these 
few words, which assuredly would have been his death warrant, if he 
had not been supported in them by the assembly he addressed: *‘ When, 
after an interval of many years, | raise a voice which the friends of 
free institutions will still recognise, | feel myself called upon to speak 
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to you only of the dangers of the country, which you alone have now 
the power to save. Sinister intimations have been heard ; they are 
unfortunately confirmed. This, therefore, is the moment for us to gather 
round the ancient tricolored standard; the standard of °89; the stand- 
ard of freedom, of equal rights, and of public order. Permit then, gen- 
tlemen, a veteran in this sacred cause, one who has always been a 
stranger to the spirit of faction, to offer you a few pre paratory rcsolu- 
tions, whose absolute necessity, | trust, you will feel, as I do.’ 


The resolutions were adopted. Lucien Bonaparte came 
to the chamber, and attempted to explain “the state of 
affairs ; but at length appealed to the feedings of the members. 


‘It is not Napoleon,’ he cried, ‘ that is attacked, it is the French peo- 
ple. And a proposition is now made to this people, to abandon their 
Emperor; to expose the French nation, before the tribunal of the 
world, to asevere judgment on its levity and inconstancy. No, sir, the 
honour of this nation shall never be so compromised!’ On hearing 
these words, Lafayette rose. He did not go to the tribune; but spoke, 
contrary to rule and custom, from his place. His manner was periectly 
calm, but marked with the very spirit of rebuke; and he addressed 
himself, not to the President, but directly to Lucien. ‘ The assertion, 
which has just been uttered, isa calumny. Who shall dare to accuse 
the French nation of inconstancy to the Emperor Napoleon? That na- 
tion has followed his bloody footsteps through the sands of Egypt and 
through the wastes of Russia; over fifty fields of battle; in disaster as 
faithful as in vic tory ; and it is for having thus devotedly followed him, 
that we now mourn the blood of three millions of Frenchmes.’ These 
few words made an impression on the Assembly, which could not be 
mistaken or resisted; and, as Lafayette ended, Lucien himself bowed 
respectfully to him, and, without resuming his speech, sat down. 


The memoir of Lafayette, from which we have already 
made such copious extracts, closes with a passage, in which 
the principal events in his life are again alluded to, in a man- 
ner expressing the feelings of this whole people. ‘Those 
events could not have been alluded to, and the feelings of the 
nation expressed in connexion with them, more happily than 
in the following passage. 


This is the distinguished personage, who, after an absence of eight 
and thirty years, is now come to visit the nation, for whose independ- 
ence and freedom he hazarded whatever is most valued in human esti- 
mation, almost half a century ago. He comes, too, at the express invi- 
tation of the entire people; he is literally the ‘Guest of the Nation ;’ 
but the guest, it should be remembered, of another generation, than the 
one he originally came to serve. We rejoice at it. We rejoice, in 
common with the thousands who throng his steps wherever he passes, 
that we are permitted to offer this tribute of a gratitude and veneration, 
which cannot be misinterpreted, to one, who suffered with our fathers 
for our sake ; but we rejoice yet more for the moral effect it cannot fail 
to produce on us, both as individuals and as a people. For it is no com- 
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mon spectacle, which is now placed before each of us for our instruc 
tion. We are permitted to see one, who, by the mere force of princi- 
ple, by plain and resolved integrity, has passed with perfect consistency, 
through more remarkable extremes of fortune, than any man now alive, 
or, perhaps any man on record. We are permitted to see one who has 
borne a leading and controlling part in two hemispheres, and in the two 
most important revolutions the world has yet seen, and has come forth 
from both of them without the touch of dishonour. We are permitted 
to see that man, who first put in jeopardy his rank and fortune at home, 
in order to serve as a volunteer in the cause of Free Institutions in 
America, and afterwards hazarded his life at the bar of the National 
Assembly, to arrest the same cause when it was tending to excess and 
violence. We are permitted to see the man, who, after three years of 
unbroken political triumph, stood in the midst of half a million of his 
countrymen, comprehending whatever was great, wise, and powerful in 
the nation, with the oriflamme of the monarchy at his feet, and the con- 
fidence of all France following his words, as he swore in their behalf to 
a free constitution ; and yet remained undazzled and unseduced by his 
vast, his irresistible popularity. We are permitted to see the man, 
who, for the sake of the same principles to which he had thus sworn, 
and in less than three years afterwards, was condemned to such ob- 
scure sufferings, that his very existence became doubtful to the world, 
and the place of his confinement was effectually hidden from the inqui- 
ries of his friends, who sent emissaries over half Europe to discover it ; 
and yet remained unshaken and undismayed, constantly refusing all 
appearance of compromise with his persecutors and oppressors. We 
are, in short, permitted to see a man, who has professed, amidst glory 
and suffering, in triumph and in disgrace, the same principles of politi- 
cal freedom on both sides of the Atlantic; who has maintained the same 
tone, the same air, the same open confidence, amidst the ruins of the 
Bastille, in the Champ de Mars, under the despotism of Bonaparte, and 
in the dungeons of Olmiitz. 

We rejoice, too, no less in the effect which this visit of General La- 
fayette is producing upon us as @ nation. It is doing much to unite us. 
it has brought those together, who have been separated by long lives 
of political animosity. It helps to break down the great boundaries and 
Jandmarks of party. It makes a holiday of kind and generous feelings in 
the hearts of the multitudes that throng nis way, as he moves in tri- 
umphal procession from city to city. It turns this whole people from 
the bustle and divisions of our wearisome elections, the contests of the 
senatehouse, and the troubles and bitterness of our manifold political 
dissensions ; and instead of all this, carries us back to that great period 
in our history, about which opinions have long been tranquil and settled. 
It offers to us, as it were, with the very costume and air appropriate to 
the times, one of the great actors, from this most solemn passage in 
our national destinies; and thus enables us to transmit yet one genera- 
tion further onward, a sensible impression of the times of our fathers; 
since we are not only permitted to witness ourselves one of their fore- 
most leaders and champions, but can show him to our children, and 
thus leave in their young hearts an impression, which will grow old 
there with their deepest and purest feelings. It brings, in fact, our revo- 
jution nearer to us, with all the highminded patriotism and selfdenying 
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virtues of our forefathers; and therefore naturally turns our thoughts 
more towards our posterity, and makes us more anxious to do for them 
what we are so sensibly reminded was done with such perilous sacrifices 
for us. 


All the events in this interesting memoir, are described in 
a chaste and elegant style. Mr. Ticknor has told the story 
of the life of Lafay ette with a simplicity of manner, which 
leaves the reader his whole mind to contemplate the charac- 
ter of a great man, and his whole heart to admire the virtues 
of a good man. And we are sure, he will always receive the 
thanks of his readers, for not attempting to divert their atten- 
tion, or share their admiration. General Lafayette has pass- 
ed a long life of trials and of sufferings. He ies been tried, 
and has suffered the full measure which human nature can 
bear. But if a good man ever enjoys his reward this side of 
Iieaven, Lafayette has now that reward in a most eminent 
degree, in the gratitude of a numerous, enlightened, and free 
people. 





Jonn Bull in America; or the New Munchausen. New York, 
1825. 12mo. pp. 226. 


Iv our remarks upon this work, we propose to depart from 
our usual custom of instructing and delighting our readers 
with a preliminary disquisition on the subject in general. We 
shall rather let the author take precedence of the critic, and 
without further circumlocution, allow him to speak for him- 
self as follows. 


On the fifth day of August, 1824, a rather genteel looking stranger 
arrived at the Mansion Hotel in the city of Washington, where he in- 
quired for a retired room, and expressed his intention of staying some 
time. He was dressed in a blue frock, striped vest, and gray panta- 
loons; was about five feet ten, as is supposed, and had a nose like a 
potato. The evening of the following day there arrived in the stage 
from Baltimore, a little mahogany-faced foreigner, a Frenchman as 
it would seem, with gold rings in his ears, and a pair of dimity breeches. 
The little man in dimity breeches expressed great pleasure at meeting 
the stranger, with whom he seemed to be well acquainted; but the 
stranger appeared much agitated at the rencontre, and displayed nothing 
like satisfaction on the occasion. With the evident intention of avoid- 
ing the little dark-complexioned man, he, in a few minutes, desired the 
waiter to show him into his room, to which he retired without bidding 
the other good night. 
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It appears from the testimony of the waiter, that on going into his 
chamber, and observing a portmanteau, which had been placed there in 
his abse mee, the stranger inquired to whom it belonged. The waiter 
replied: ‘To the French gentleman. As you seemed to be old ac- 
quaintance, | thought you would like to be torether, sir.” This intorma- 
tion seemed to cause great agitation in the mind of the stranger, who 
exclaimed, as if unconscious of the presence of the waiter, “I am 
a lost man!” which the waiter thought rather particular. The stranger, 
after a few moments’ apparent perplexity, ordered the waiter to bring 
him pen, ink, paper, and sealing-wax and then desired to be left alone. 
It is recollected that the dark-complexioned foreigner retired about ten, 
requesting to be called up at four o’clock, as he was going on in the 
stage to the south. This is the last that was seen, either of the 
stranger, or the dark-complexioned foreigner. On knocking at the 
door precisely at four o’clock the next morning, and no answer being 
given, the waiter made bold to enter the room, which to his surprise he 
found entirely empty. Neither trunks, nor stranger, nor dark-complex- 
ioned foreigner, were to be found. Had the stranger and his friend 
previously run up a long score at the Mansion Hotel, their disappearance 
would not have excited any extraordinary degree of surprise. But the 
stranger was indebted but for two days’ board and lodging, and the dark- 
complexioned toreigner had_ paid his bill over night. A person who 
slept in the next room, recollected hearing a stir in that of the stran- 
ger, as he thinks, about three o’clock, but supposing it to be some one 
going off in the mail, it excited no particular observation.” 


The reader needs no ghost to tell him, that the gentleman 
in the blue frock &c. left a manuscript. This turns out to 
be an account of travels in America, by an Englishman, 
whom the author, or according to the courtesy of Utopia, the 
editor, imagines to be one of the writers in the Quarterly. 
He favors the public with sundry weighty reasons for sup- 
posing him to be the reviewer of the ‘* Memorable Days of 
Wiliam Faux,” the gentleman from Somersham. From the 
style of this preface, we formed high expectations of the 
work. We expected to find in it, a lively representation of 
Mr. Bull, as he occasionally appears among us with his Lon- 
don broadcloth, Brummagem dignity, and talent for silence. 
We anticipated great amusement from a full length picture of 
him, as he marches through our republic, listening, with the 
gravity of a hogshead, to all the queer inventions, which the 
waggish natives are pleased to palm upon him, mentally com- 
paring the contemptible tinkle of every village cow-bell with 
the sounding honours of Bow, and growling inarticulate indig- 
nation at beef-steaks which have no relish of sulphur. 

iy writer of this book has taken a course a little differ- 

t, having contented himse!f with a kind of parody of the 
romances of Faux, Fearon, and others, who have come over 
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the good people of their native island, with an occasional 
octavo volume, to the great comfort and exultation of the 
gulls, and the proportional improvement of their own tempo- 
ral concerns. 

Though our expectations were somewhat disappointed by 
this method of proceeding, we have nevertheless derived 
much amusement from these Travels, and if the author be, 
as we suspect, a gentleman, whose name is familiar to the 
lovers of humor, he deserves to touch something more solid 
than the pension of moonshine, which Mr Faux so liberally 
bestowed on him, for his patriotic labours in tickling his 
countrymen at the expense of Mr Bull. 

We proceed to give some account of the doings and say- 
ings of our traveller. He sails in a British brig for Boston, 
on his way to New Orleans, which would not occur to every 
one as the most direct route. But he was probably of opin- 
ion with an emigrant of whom we recollect to have heard, 
that to hit somewhere upon the broadside of America, was as 
much as could come within the compass of reasonable expec- 
tation. Notwithstanding the favourable opinions, which he 
entertained concerning America, he finds, in the very outset, 
much that disgusts him with the state of society. The great 
proportion and cruel treatment of the slaves in Boston, excite 
the most distressing feelings in his mind, as indeed they must 
in that of any person, who has ever witnessed them. He is 
informed by Governor Hancock, of many instances of this 
barbarity, beside what he himself has occasion to observe, 
The weakness and credulity of the people, who swallow with 
avidity the absurd witch-stories of their-most popular living 
author, the Rev. Cotton Mather, astonish him, although he 
was of course prepared for much ignorance and its concomi- 
tant, superstition. 

From Boston our traveller crosses the Potomac to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where he has an opportunity of dining 
with Judge D , whom, by the way, he had lately observ- 
ed in the street, “ amusing himself with the niggers.” He tells 
us that 

The dinner was, in the main, good enough. That is to say, there 
was a plenty of things naturally good, but what was very remarkable, 
it was brought up in wooden dishes, out of which they all helped them- 
selves with their fingers, knives and forks not being in use in Ameri- 
ca, except among a few English people. There was a very suspicious 


dish on the table, which they called terrapin soup, in which I observ- 
ed what had exactly the appearance of the fingers and toes of little 
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negroes. J afterwards learned that this was exactly the case, and that 
terrapin is the cant QName for black children, as papoose is for those of 
the Indians. During the desert, an unlucky slave happened to let fall 
a knife to which he was helping his mistre ss, who snatched it up in a 
great passion and gave hun a deep gash in the face. I dropped my 
knife and fork in astonishment, but nobody else seemed to notice this 
horrible incident. 


We have not room to notice many of the observations on 
this, or indeed any other city, through which the gentleman 
in gray pantaloons has occasion to pass in his way to New 
Orleans. We shall only endeavour to give something like a 
general sketch of his route, with a few of its more remarkable 
circumstances. From Charleston, he proceeds to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in the “stage.” We suspect here either an 
error of the press, or of some careless transcriber. We think 
it must have been originally written “ coach,” “ mail coach,” 
or “stage coach ;” since it is scarcely in character for our 
journalist to be guilty of a Yankee-ism so soon after his arri- 
val. But let that pass. In the stage then, or the coach, he 
goes, with a driver, drunk of course, who is a member of 
Congress, judge, colonel, justice, deacon, constable, and jailer. 
During this jaunt, he is introduced to the little Frenchman, 
alluded to in the preface. It will be seen by the following 
extracts, that Monsicur himself had some notion for grumbling 
at the customs of the country, and truly we admit that his 
complaint was not without foundation. 

* Diable!” exclaimed the little Frenchman in broken English ; 
“these democrat yankees have as many offices as their citizen hogs 
have hind legs.” ‘* Why, how many legs have our citizen hogs, as you 
call them, Monsieur?” replied the communicative passenger. “ Why, 
eight at least,” said the other, “or they could never furnish the millions 
of hams which | see every where. Diable! Ihave breakfasted upon 
ham—dined upon ham—and supped upon ham, every day since I ar- 
rived in this country. Yes, sir, it is certain your pigs must have at 
least eight hams a piece;” upon which he politely offered me a pinch 
of snuff, which | refused with cold dignity. If 1 know myself, I have no 
national prejudices ; but I do hate Frenchmen. 


He witnesses in Portsmouth the following shocking catas- 
trophe. 

It seems a fellow of the name of Ramsbottom, a man-milliner by 
trade, and a roaring patriot, had taken offence at a neighbour, whose 
name was Higginbottom, because his wife had attempted to cheapen a 
crimped tucker, and afterwards reported that he sold his articles much 
dearer than his rival man-milliner over the way, whose name was Win- 
terbottom, and whose next door neighbour, one Qddy, was Winterbot- 
tom’s particular friend. In the pure spirit of democracy, Ramsbottom 
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determined to dirk not only Higginbottom and his wite, and Winter- 
bottom, and Oddy, and their wives; but all the young Hieginbottome, 
W interbottoms, Oddy s, and little Oddities. It was some years before 
Ramsbottom could get them all together, so as to make one job of it. 
At last he collected the whole party at his own house, to spend their 
Christmas eve, and determined to execute his diabolical purpose. It 
appears, however, from what followed, that he had previously changed 
his mind as to the dirking, probably because it was too much trouble, 
(for these democrats hate trouble above all things.) Just as they were 
up to the eyes in a Christmas pye, the explosion took. place, which I had 
just heard, and the whole party, Ramsbottom, Higginbottom, Winter- 
bottom, and Oddy, together with their wives, and all the little Ramsbot- 
toms, Winterbottoms, Higginbottoms, Oddys, and Oddities, were all 
blown into such small atoms, that not a vestige of them was to be 
found. I saw their bodies afterwards, all terribly mangled and torn 
to pieces. Such is the intense and never-dying spirit of vengeance, 
generated by the turbulent spirit of democracy, that the desperado, 
Ramsbottom, it appears, did not scruple, like the republican Sampson of 
old, to pull down destruction on himself, that he might be revenged on 
his enemies. 


At Portsmouth our traveller accidentally discovers, that he 
is rather out of the direct route to New Orleans, and begins 
to entertain some suspicion that he has not yet reached 
Charleston, South Carolina. He accordingly retraces his 
steps, delaying his outset for one day, for the purpose of 
avoiding the Frenchman, whom he suspects of a design upon 
his purse. But fate decreed that his precaution should be 
vain. Being obliged to set out before daylight, for the greater 
convenience of highw aymen and pickpoc kets, he had no oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring his companions. While riding with his 
hands in his pockets, with the ingenious intention of baffling 
every furtive attempt, he tells us , that 


A sudden jolt of the jarvie vinann my head in full contact with the 
back of a passenger on the seat before me. ‘ Diable!’ exclaimed a 
voice which seemed to be familiar to me, and then all was silent again. 
Not long after, there exploded a sneeze, which shook the whole vehicle. 
‘My G—d"’ ejaculated I, ‘I’m sure I’ve heard that sneeze before ; it 
must be my little Frenchman !’—But there was no help for it now, and 
I determined to keep him at an awful distance. 


The unusual and somewhat awkward posture already alluded 
to, being continued, even after daylight appeared, excited some 
remark ; among the inmates of the leathern conveniency. 


‘He must have his pockets full of guineas,’ said the little Frenchman 
in a whisper, winking at the same time at the communicative traveller. 
I understood all this perfectly, and when we stopped to dine, managed 
to exhibit a neat pair of hair triggers to these two worthies, who ex- 
‘changed very significant looks thereupon. ‘It won’t do,’ observed one 
to the other, in a desponding tone. 
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The hair triggers do good service. The following night he 
is near vacating half a dozen offices, civil, military, and re- 
ligious, by “ letting fly” at the driver aboy ementioned, as he 
is groping his way to ‘the kitchen fire, by which our hero had 
undauntedly stood guard, during the w hole night, over himself 
and baggage, with the “ barkers” ready cocked and primed. 
Lux ‘kily coachy dodged, like a king-bird, at the flash, and the 
matter was hushed up by a pint of w hiskey. 

Having arrived again in safety at Boston, and staid three 
days to give the Frenchman and the banditti a fair start, he 
once more sets forward in the “ stage,” and pursues his jour- 
ney through the States of Ohio, Alabama, and Connecticut. 
In'this last state, in “ the very centre,” as he observes, “ of 
steady habits,” oy is thus assaulted 

Although it was Sunday, (a sufficient reason for deterring any chris- 
tian highwayman), we were stopped by a footpad, who demanded money 
with as little compunction as a he-wolf. Upon my showing my pistols, 
however, he sheered off, and the driver whipping up his horses at the 
moment, we luckily escaped this time. The incident of a single footpad 
atiempting thus to rob a whole stage load of people, furnishes another 
proof of the fact, that stage-drivers and stage-owners, not to say a 
majority of stage-passengers, are accomplices of these bands of robbers. 
Had it not been for my pistols, we should ali have been robbed to a cer- 
tainty, and most probably the rest of the passengers would have shared 
my spoils. What exhibits the turbulence and impious spirit of democ- 
racy in all its turpitude, is the fact, that the driver, after getting fairly 
out of sight, turned round to the passengers with a grin, and exclaimed, 
‘I guess I've distanced the deacon.’ §o that this footpad was one of the 
pillars of the church! 


“What must be the priest,” might our traveller exclaim, 
‘“‘ where a monkey is the god? W hat must be the congregation 
of a church, when the heads of it are footpads, and what must 
be the dissolute habits of a country, when the steady ones are 
Sabbath-breaking and highway robbery?” This incident, to 
speak more seriously, is such a one as might easily have hap- 
pened to an Englishman in Massachusetts, if not in Connecti- 
cut, a few years since, and we wonder that a similar story has 
never figured, with appropriate remarks, on the pages of those 
amusing writers, whom we mentioned, about the commence- 
ment of this ar ticle, and who are evidently much better ac- 
quainted with the nature of tithes, than of tithingmen. 

But we are losing sight of our unfortunate hero, whom we 
shall now again permit to tell his own story, taking the liberty 
to omit a few sentences, which we think less interesting. 
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About five in the afternoon we arrived at Bellows Falls, at the 
mouth of the Ohio, where I embarked in the steam-boat for New 
York. These steam-boats, all the world knows, were invented by 
Isaac Watts, who wrote the book of psalms. Yet the spirit of democra- 
cy, as usual, has claimed the honour for one Moulton, or Fulton, I} 
forget which; although it is a notorious fact, that Isaac Watts died be- 
fore Fulton was born. This settles the question. But there is no stop- 
ping the mouth of a genuine democrat.” * * * 

While sitting in a state of indolent and contemptuous abstraction, 
with my back to as many of the company as possible, I was roused by 
a sneeze, that I could have sworn to in any part of the world. “It is 
the c——d little Frenchman! Here’s Monsieur Tonson come again !” 
I would as soon have heard the last trumpet as this infernal explosion. 
In a few minutes he espied me, and coming up with the most provoking 
expression of old acquaintanceship, offered me a pinch of snufl—*“ Ah ! 
Monsieur, | am happy! Diable !—my friend and | thought we had lost 
our agreeable companion. * * * You don’t know how we have misstd 
your agreeable society. Diable! we have not had a good laugh since 
we parted. * * * 

Towards evening the boat stopped at a place called the city of An- 
napolis. * * * As we approached the wharf,1] was standing among a 
coil of ropes, with my back towards the great city, when one of those 
sticklers for equality, in a red flannel shirt came up and desired me to 
move out of the way. The fellow was civil enough, for that matter, 
but I only answered his impertinent intrusion with a look of withering 
contempt.—Upon this, he gathered a part of the rope in coils, in his 
right hand, and when we were ten or a dozen yards from the wharf, 
threw it with all his force, with a design to knock a person down, who 
stood there. But the chap was too dexterous for him, and caught the 
end of the rope in his hands, which he immediately fastened to a post. 
The whole brunt of this Yankee joke fell upon me, for my feet being 
entangled in the end of the rope thus thrown, it tripped up my heels and 
laid me sprawling on the deck. The little Frenchman officiously help- 
ed me up, and offered me a pinch of snuff, by way of comfort; but 
as for the democratic gentry, they seemed rather to enjoy the thing, 
and if the truth was known, I dare say were at the bottom of the joke. 


On the following night the grand attempt, as our author 
supposes, was made on his person and property by the artful 
Frenchman; but in vain. Neither the hair-triggers nor their 
master were asleep, and Monsieur narrowly escaped with his 
life. The man of snuff and compliments endeavours to ex- 

lain the mistake which occasioned the catastrophe, but Mr 
Bull feels satisfied that nothing but powder and ball saved 
him from murder and robbery. 

Having thus far accompanied our traveller, we begin to 
perceive, that our limits will not allow such close attendance 
to the time of his mysterious disappearance. We can only 
notice a few things, which occurred to us as most remarkable. 
Among these, is the following account of the Indian summer. 
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Such is the extent of this practice of smoking tobacco, that at a 
certain period of the year, during the autumn, when the people of the 
country have finished gathering in the products of their fields, and their 
leisure time comes, they commence a smoking festival, in which eve- 
ry man, Woman, and child partakes. These festivals last five or six 
weeks, during which time the atmosphere throughout the whole extent 
of the country becomes so hazy, and obscure, that they are obliged to 
burn candles all day, and a perpetual drizzle prevails, owing to the 
unseemly habit of spitting, which all our English travellers have here- 
tofore noticed among these immaculate republicans. This season is call- 
ed the Indian summer. 


[t will be seen by the following quotation, that Mr Faux 
gives a different account of this matter. 


The season called the Indian Summer, which here commences in 
October, by a dark blue, hazy atmosphere, is caused by millions of 
acres, for thousands of miles round, being in a wide-spreading, flaming, 
blazing, smokty fire, rising up through wood and prairie, hill and dale, to 
the tops of low shrubs and trees, which are kindled by the coarse, thick, 
long, prairie grass, and dying leaves at every point of the compass, and far 
beyond the foot of civilization, darkening the air, heavens and earth, 
over the whole extent of the northern and part of the southern conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in neighbourhoods contiguous 
to the all-devouring deflagration, filling the whole horizon with yellow, 
palpable, tangible stmoke, ashes, and vapour, which affect the eyes of 
man and beast, and obscure the sun, moon, and stars for many days, or 
until the winter rains descend to quench the fire and purge the thick, 
ropy air, which is seen, tasted, handled, and felt. 

Fauz’s Memorable Days &c. 


Faucibus ingentem fumum, mirabile dictu, 
Evomit ; involvitque yankees caligine ceca. 

This is worse than tobacco smoke. But to proceed, our 
author meets again, at Philadelphia, with tne diabolical Rams- 
bottom, who destroys, as above related, the little Oddys, &c. 
and at Bristol and Washington the same detestable massacre 
is perpetrated, in the same manner, and by the same person. 
It is, however, no very uncommon thing for English travellers 
to meet with the same circumstance in very different parts of 
the union, probably on account of the great similarity of 
manners throughout the United States. These are but a few 
of the extraordinary details of this eventful tour. But we 
close our quotations with the following, which is a part of an 
English emigrant’s story of his disasters, as related to the 
author. 


“I put my four acres into such order as never had been seen be- 
fore. It was a perfect garden. The rows were as straight as arrows, 
and there was not a clod of earth above ground as large as an egg 
to be seen. Every body came to admire, but as yet nobody imitated 
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me,—such is the ignorant and insolent obstinacy of the Yankee farmers. 
“Friend,” said my neighbour, the old quaker—* friend Shortridge, 
what art thou going to put into thy field here ‘” 

‘Ruta baga.” 

“ Ruta baga! what is that, friend John?’ 

“ ‘Turnips,” replied I. 

“ Well, why didn’t thee call them so at first? If thou talkest Latin 
here, nobody will understand thee, friend John. But what art thou 
going to do with thy turnips?” 

“} shall feed my cattle, sheep, and hogs with some, and sell the rest 
to my neighbours.” : 

“* But thy neighbours will raise their own turnips, and will not buy.” 

* Then I will send them to market.’ 

“What, sixty miles, over a turnpike? That will be a bad specula- 
tion, friend John. Thee had best put in a few acres of wheat and corn, 
they will pay the expense of taking to market. Thy turnips will cost 
more than they will come to.’ 

“Not I, indeed, friend Underhill,” said I. “Sir Hamphrey Davy says 
there is little or no nourishment in wheat and corn.” 

“No!” quoth the old quaker, with a sly glance at his round portly fig- 
ure; “1 have lived upon them all my life, and I never made the dis- 
covery, friend John.” 

“ My ruta baga flourished to the admiration of the whole neighbour- 
hood, and when I came to gather my crop in the fall, there was a heap 
as high as a hay-stack. Some of them measured eigliteen inches in 
diameter. I was as proud as a peacock, for | had now done something 
for the honour of old England. I determined to give my cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, a great feast, and invited my good neighbour, the quaker, to 
see how they would eat ruta baga. A quantity was nicely cut up and 
thrown to them one morning, but to my astonishment and mortification, 
not one would touch a morsel. Whether it was that they had become 
spoiled by a fine season of grass, I cannot tell; but the bull turned up 
his nose—the cows turned their backs, and so did the sheep, while the 
pigs ran away screaming mightily. ‘Thee should set them to reading 
Sir Humphrey Davy, friend John,’ quoth my neighbour—‘they hav’n’t 


learning enough to relish thy Latin turnips.’ ” . 


. 


Some of our readers may imagine, that the caricature of 
eertain modern bocks of travels, which is presented by John 
Bull in America, is rather too extravagant, but it is not so ; 
the Memorable Days, above alluded to, are very little behind 
either this, or the original Munchausen, in the marvellous. 
Indeed we should have taken Faux’s work for a burlesque, 
without the smallest hesitation, if we had not been assured to 
the contrary by the fifty-eighth number of the Quarterly. 

We have intimated above, our good wishes for the pecuniary 
remuneration of the supposed inventor of the adventures, which 
have been the subject of this article, and we venture, before 
taking leave of him, to offer a piece of advice, which may con- 
duce to this desirable end, and this is. that he publish an 
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edition in England, omitting the preface, and substituting for 
the present title- “page, some ‘such popular matter as, the “ Emi- 

rant’s Return trom America,” “ Memorable Days, ” or the 
like, by Mr Mactricket, a farmer, a stocking-weaver, a pin- 

manufacturer, or whatever other title may best suit his ear. 
We have not the least doubt that half a dozen editions will 
be eagerly demanded by Mr Bull, who, among his other 
good qualities, has that of being one of the most enormous 
consumers of print and paper on record. We do assure the 
author, that the “ reading public” will swallow his inventions 
like sack and sugar; and, in all probability, he will have the 
honour of a puff from the good- natured men of the Quarterly, 
and perhaps the pleasure to see the great Republicomastix him- 
self cackling with huge exultation over his little volume, and 
to admire with Bartoline S addletree, “the great muckle bird 
that he ‘Il cleck out of this wee egg.” 





MISCELLANY. 


THE LAY MONASTERY. 


The Literary Spirit of our Country. 


The spirit of that day is still awake, 
And spreads itself, and shall not sleep again. 
Bryant. 


I never think of my native land without a feeling of pride in 
my national ancestry. Our government has passed the ordeal of 
time, and we have among us, neither the practical atheism of a 
papal hierarchy, nor that dangerous system of politics, which, in 
the days of Cardinal Richelieu, made France the terror of Eu- 
rope. The same spirit that animated our fathers in their great 
struggle for freedom, still directs the popular mind to honourable 
enterprise, and whilst 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


the star of mental light still looks cheerfully upon New England. 
There is throughout our territories a spirit of activity, that will 
insure success in every honourable undertaking ; and this spirit 
has already directed itself to literature, with an energy that in- 
creases with the exercise. What will be done, may be predicted 
from what has already been done ; and as national talent is grad- 
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ually developed in the walks of literature, and unfolds itself in 
greater vigor and richness day after day, a national literature will 
be formed. Revolutions in letters are, indeed, the most gradual 
of all revolutions. A single day may decide the fate of an em- 
pire, the event of an hour sweep a throne from the earth, but 
years must elapse, ere any sensible changes can be introduced in 
lierature. And yet in this the mind can proceed surely with its 
reasonings, whilst in the science of politics it will be led into con- 
stant error, by the uncertainty of political innovations ;—for it is 
a principle well founded in nature, that those reasonings are most 
sure, whose subjects are not influenced by individual caprice, but 
move only with the motion of the popular mind. 

Perhaps there never was a better field for the exercise of talent 
than our own country exhibits at the present pay. Whilst there 
are here but few great minds wholly devoted to letters, the exer- 
tions of genius will be far more conspicuous and effectual, than 
when a larger multitude has gathered around our literary altars. 
It is not when many have come forth into the ripened harvest, 
that we are to look for great individual preeminence. But it is 
when competition is limited to the few gifted minds, that are wil- 
ling to toil in difficult and untrodden paths. Then, if ever, must 
appear those men, who, like Homer and Shakspeare, will have no 
imitators ; and who, like them, will never become models, that 
others would think of excelling, or hope to equal. I do not say, 
that this would advance to any great extent our national litera- 
ture, nor even so far as it would be advanced by a more moderate, 
but a more universal excellence in our literary men ;—for high 
excellence in one individual brings with it a hopelessness of suc- 
cess to others, and damps for a season the ardour of competition. 
But I venture nothing in the assertion, that the opportunity for 
eminent literary success, which our country now holds out to her 
sons, is such as can never be given them again. The rapid 
changes, which are every where going on in our occupations and 
circumstances as a nation, render this impossible. And when we 
observe how boldly our country is pressing on in the march of in- 
tellect, it is not too much to prophesy.—nay, the conclusion 
seems alniost irresistible, that the nation, whose commerce is 
overshadowing every ocean with its sails, will ere long enlighten 
with its own literature, at least, the most distant places of its own 
territory. 

If climate and natural scenery have a powerful influence in 
forming the intellectual character of a nation, our country has 
certainly much to hope from them. And that these influences 
are powerful, the known principles, which regulate the phenome- 
na of mind, render sufficiently obvious. It cannot be, that the 
eye should always rest upon sublime and beautiful scenery, and 
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thought be always familiar with the grand features of nature, and 
that we should not receive from such intercourse one deep and 
long continued impression. 


So mind takes colour from the cloud, the storm, 
The ocean, and the torrent: where clear skies 
Brighten and purple o’er an earth, whose form 
In the sweet dress of southern summer lies, 
Man drinks the beauty with his gladdened eyes, 
And sends it out in music :—where the strand 


Sounds with the surging waves, that proudly rise 
To meet the frowning clouds, the soul is manned 
To mingle in their wrath and be as darkly grand. 

Percival. 


It is upon the poetic mind, where sensibility to natural beauty 
iS more exquiste than elsewhere, that the influence of natural 
scenery is most evident ; since it is through the medium of fancy 
and feeling, that this influence is exerted and felt. Poetry has 
been correctly defined the language of the imagination and the 
passions 5 and perhaps there is nothing which more awakens the 
former than the sublime in nature,—and nothing which more in- 
fluences the latter, than the beautiful. And hence, whenever 

national peculiarities, and the civil and religious institutions of a 
people have introduced peculiar and appropriate modes of thought, 
and given an individual character to their poetry, the influence of 
climate and natural scenery become eminently obvious. ‘Thus 
the sunny hills and purple vineyards of Italy and South France 
have given a character of delicate beauty to their poetry, and the 
wild scenery and severer climate of Scotland have breathed a 
tone of high sublimity into the writings of its bards. In our own 
country nature has exhibited her works upon the most beautiful 
and magnificent scale. And this vast theatre, where she has so 
finely mingled and varied her scenery, is the school in which the 
genius of our country is to be trained. As the eye scans the 
open volume of nature, the lessons that it reads there, pass into 
the mind ; and thus we receive those gradual impressions, which go 
so far to form the mental character. The sentiments with which 
nature inspires us—those hallowed and associated feelings— 
we cherish and revere through life. And it is by this intercourse 
and long familiarity, that our native scenery comes to exert so 
strong an influence upon the mind, and that the features of intel- 
lect are moulded after those of nature. 

It has been often urged against the advancement of a national 
literature in our country, that America is not classic ground ; and 
iat we are not rich in those fine classic allusions, which mould 
the poetic mind to its most perfect beauty, and give to genius the 
materials for superior exertion. But this is an objection, to 
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which more weight is given than in reality belongs to it. ‘Those 
nations that are rich in poetic associations, are not always rich in 
poetic minds. The Grecian monuments, ancient as they are,— 
whatever enthusiasm they may have awakened, have never 
breathed inspiration over the lyres of modern Greeks. And the 
wandering [mprovisatori of Florence and Naples have done little 
for modern literature in classic Italy. But if the natural scenery 
of our country, where nature exhibits such various beauty and sub- 
limity, can give strength and vigor to intellect, and with them 
unite poetic feeling, the lapse of another century will give to us 
those rich associations, which it is said are now wanting, and will 
make America in some degree a classic land. Time, indeed, has 
already hallowed those places of our territory where the people 
of an ancient race, that has long since ceased to be, have left 
“a record in the desert ;” and the tumuli, that hold their moul- 
dering bones, are mementos of those men, who once peopled our 
western forests. As population advances westward, the plough- 
share turns up the wasted skeleton; and happy villages arise 
upon the sites of unknown burial-places. And when our native 
Indians, who are fast perishing from the earth, shall have left 
forever the borders of our wide lakes and rivers, and their vil- 
lages have decayed within the bosoms of our western hills, the 
dim light of tradition will rest upon those places, which have 
seen the glory of their battles, and heard the voice of their elo- 
quence ;—and our land will become, indeed, a classic ground. 
Perhaps the chief cause which has retarded the progress of 
poetry in America, is the want of that exclusive cultivation, which 
so noble a branch of literature would seem to require. Few 
here think of relying upon the exertion of poetic talent for a live- 
lihood, and of making literature the profession of life. The bar 
or the pulpit claims the greater part of the scholar’s existence, 
and poetry is made its pastime. This is a defect, which the hand 
of honourable patronage alone can remedy. IL believe it is a re- 
mark of Roscoe, that there is no intellectual oce upation, which 
requires such high, peculiar, and exclusive qualifications as the 
labours of the poet. But we fail in their acquisition, through the 
want of a rich and abundant patronage. It 1s the fear of poverty 
that deters many gifted and poetic minds from coming forward 
into the arena, and wiping away all reproach from our literature. 
When the scholar can go on his way prosperous and _ rejoicing, 
and poetry no longer holds with us a “ bootless reed 3” minds of 
the finest mould will be active to invigorate our literature, and to 
honour the country, which in its turn shall honour them. ” Added 
to this circumstance, so injurious to our literature, is the wide in- 
fluence which English belles-lettres and poetry exert within 
our land. The delicately finished model of English taste has als 
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ways been the model by which we have fashioned our writings ; 
and perhaps it is well, that it must for a time continue to be so. 
But let our admiration for the excellent literary taste of England 
stop in the imitation ;—at least, let us not cherish it to our own 
injury and the neglect of our own literature. Let us not esteem 
our native writers the less, because they are native, nor set too 
high a value upon those things, whose chief value is, that they 
came from the classic land of England. But while we admire the 
exertions of foreign intellect, let us cherish more tenderly that 
spirit of literature, which belongs to us, and entertain a cheerful 
and houourable pride in having already done so much as we have 
done. Tae Lay Monk. 





POETRY. 


A HYMN. 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred iufluences, 
That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole o’er him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised. Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 


Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
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Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-iiving crow 
W hose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. Here are seen 

No traces of man’s pomp or pride ;—no silks 
Rustle, no jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summits of these trees 

In music ;—thou art in the cooler breath, 

That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ;—the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continua! worship ;—nature, here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, ’midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immoveable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 

In all the proud old world beyond the deep, 

F’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth 
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In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy Death—yea—seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms and smiles, 
And ef the triumphs of his ghastly foe 

Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 


There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less pee than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them;—and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. Oh God! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, sett’st on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill’st 
With all the waters of the firmament 
The swift dark whiriwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent and overwhelms 
Its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 
Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And, to the beautiful order of thy works, 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 





SPRING. 


Again the infant flowers of Spring 

Call thee to sport on thy rainbow wing— 
Spirit of Beauty! the air is bright 

With the boundless flow of thy mellow light; 
The woods are ready to bud and bloom, 

And are weaving for Summer their quiet gloom ; 
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The tufted brook reflects, as it flows, 
The tips of the half-unopened rose, 
And the early bird, as he carols free, 
Sings to his little love and thee. 


See how the clouds, as they fleetly pass, 

Throw their shadowy veil on the darkening grass ; 
And the pattering showers and stealing dews, 
With their starry gems and skyey hues, 

From the oozy meadow, that drinks the tide, 

To the sheltered vale on the mountain side, 
Wake to a new and fresher birth 

The tenderest tribes of teeming earth, 

And scatter with light and dallying play 

Their earliest flowers on the Zephyr’s way. 


He comes from the mountain’s piny steep, 
For the long boughs bend with a silent sweep, 
And his rapid steps have hurried o’er 

The grassy hills to the pebbly shore ; 

And now, on the breast of the lonely lake, 
The waves in silvery glances break, 

Like a short and quickly rolling sea, 

When the gale first feels its liberty, 

And the flakes of foam, like coursers, run, 
Rejoicing beneath the vertical sun. 


He has crossed the lake, and the forest heaves. 
To the sway of his wings, its billowy leaves, 
And the downy tufts of the meadow fly 

In snowy clouds, as he passes by, 

And softly beneath his noiseless tread 

The odorous spring-grass bends its head ; 

And now he reaches the woven bower, 

Where he meets his own beloved flower, 

And gladly his wearied limbs repose 

In the shade of the newly-opening rose. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Edinburgh Review for October, and the Quarterly Review for December, 1824. 


AN anonymous “Tour in Germany” is reviewed in both these j jour- 
nals, and it is no smail evidence of its merit, that both unite in commend- 
ing it. It affords an opportunity to the Edinburgh Review for a tirade 
against the Holy Alliance. The Quarterly, with its usual servile whine, 
takes the same occasion to laud the prudence, gentleness, benignity, 
&c. of their allied. Majesties, who, as the reviewer intimates, are gradually 
preparing the minds of their subjects for the enjoyment of their natura! 
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rights. We believe this to be true enough, but not in the sense intend- 
ed by the Quarterly. 

An article on “ High Tory Principles,” in the Edinburgh Review, 
is a spirited and very amusing attack upon the nauseous loyalty of the 
French press and pamphieteers, with the ineffable M. Chateaubriand 
at their co as displayed on the occasion of the death of the old, and 
the accession of the new monarch. 

“Ti,” say they, “a contrast were wanted to the servile spirit displayed 
by the French royalists in the present day, we should look to the 
interesting spectacle, now exhibited by the American people, of honest 
and enlightened affection for their ancient benefactor and fellow-soldier 
in the cause of freedom. We will own, that, to us, there is something 
peculiarly touching in the enthusiasm which that great nation has shown 
upon the arrival of the truly venerable person who seeks, in their affec- 
tions, a temporary refuge from the persecutions of his own government. 
No man can be named, who has, through a long life, acted with more 
undeviating integrity, and who, with more strict consistency, has pursu- 
ed his course of devotion to the sacred cause of liberty, and opposed all 
despotism, whether exercised by the genius of Napoleon, or by those 
successors to his throne whese powers form so mighty a contrast with 
their stations. La Fayette may have fallen into errors; in flying from 
one danger, he did not perceive that liberty might have a double hazard 
to encounter, both from oppression and from conquest; but faults he 
has never been charged with by any whose good opinion deserves his 
regard; and the honours which he has received in America are as entire- 
ly due to the inflexible virtue of his riper years, and his willing sac- 
rifice of himself on all occasions to the cause of liberty in his own 
country, as they are peculiarly fit to hail his reappearance in a country 
which the generous devotion of his younger days had helped to make a 
powerful state of a few dependent colonies. He must be far gone in 
the servile feelings of French royalism who can read, without a blush, 
the productions we have cited in this article; but no friend of liberal 
principles can feel any thing but sympathy and pride in following the 
progress of this great patriot through the United States, even where its 
details are recorded with the least reserve, and by the most ordinary 
chroniclers of the times.” 

In the last article of the Quarterly, we have the other side of the 
question. The subject is the Progress of Dissent in England. The 
article contains, among other matters of Tory sophistry, a most impu- 
dent and shameless attempt to prove the advantage and necessity of the 
present constitution of the hierarchy. It is asserted, for instance, that 
the notion of the opulence of the clergy is a vulgar prejudice, and that, 
as a body, they are poorly paid. It is argued, that the enormous in- 
comes of the dignitaries, do not constitute wealth, because wealth is 
comparative ; that ministers of religion must mingle with every class of 
individuals in the nation; that “saints in lawn” are necessary to puri- 
fy the nobility; and that these are comparatively no more opulent than 
the “saints in crape,” who perform the same wholesome service to the 
middling classes, or the saints in rags, who christianize the canaille. 

A considerable portion of this number is devoted to reviews of voya- 
ges and travels, which indeed are usually better executed in this, than 
in the Northern journal. The reviewers of Travelsin Brazil are great- 
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ly uplifted by the establishment of a government in that country, which 
savours of legitimacy, and mourn over the probable failure of the repub- 
lican forms in South America, in a very edifying manner. They fur- 
ther take occasion to touch, with an air of dignified contempt, upon the 
quarrel of the United States with Great Britain in 1812; and close 
with an expression of benevolent anxiety for the future destinies of the 
federal union, when the population of the West shall have somewhat in- 
creased. We are happy to relieve them by the assurance, that there 
is no danger whatever to the Union, which is every day growing 
stronger. But “a confederate republic, of such vast extent, would be 
a phenomenon in politics!” It certainly will be so, good croaking breth- 
ren. We have told you so these many years, and are glad to perceive, 
that you begin to be aware of it. 

A subsequent article contains a panegyric on the noble nature and 
pure morality and religion of the aborigines of North America, especially 
when compared with many of the white settlers. They had their 
legitimate sachems, and their panieses, or nobles, and their powows, or 
dignitaries, which proves, we suppose, that men are by nature subject to 
monarchy and hierarchy, instead of being free and equal, as our consti- 
tution ventures to assume. And these sachems, and panieses, and pow- 
ows met in council, and made “long talks,” and wore party-coloured dress- 
es, and believed in scarlet andermine. The reviewers really grow sen- 
timental, when they enlarge upon the moral beauty and vrandeur of 
the Indian character. And then they lament the cruel and systematic 
design of the American government to extirpate every Indian tribe 
from the Valley of the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, and tell 
how the grateful and affectionate savages, in the last war, called the 
king of England their Great Father, who protected them against the 
wicked plans of the Longknives. To all this we have but one word te 
say,— Brethren of the Quarterly, “ beware of cant.” 

‘The Edinburgh Review, in an article on the “Abolition of Corn-Laws,” 
endeavours to show, that by the repeal of these, no ruinous depression of 
prices would ensue; and that the average price of wheat, &c. in England 
is nearly as low as that, at which it could be supplied from any other 
country. Another, on Impressment, offers strong reasons for supposing 
that this practice, defended hitherto on the plea of necessity, is contrary 
to every sound principle of economy and policy, and that seamen could be 
obtained in greater abundance, and at no greater expense, if impress- 
ment was forever abolished. We are informed, in an article on Slavery, 
that a new and great effort is about to be made at the present session of 
parliament, for the emancipation of the slaves in the West India colo- 
nies. The abolitionists seem to have become tired of the slow method 
of parliamentary recommendation, and desire something more effectual. 
From an article on the Scientific Education of the People, many useful 
hints might be derived, for establishments in our own country. 

Each of these Reviews is doubtless in a great measure, the organ 
of a party; but whatever may be the ultimate end of the Whigs in 
Britain, their journal, on most great national and political questions, 
speaks the language of nature and reason; while their Tory opponent 
is too often employed in defending the most monstrous paradoxes, by 
the most impudent sophistry. | We have been informed, that the circu- 
lation of the latter is far before that of the former;—what does thie 
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fact, if it be a fact, say for the majority of the “reading public” of 
England ¢ 


a 


A Few Days in Athens; being the Translation of a Greek Manuscript, discovered in 
Herculaneum. By Frances Wright, author of “ Views of Society and Manners 
in America.” New York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 130. 


This author deserves attention on the score of former merit, or we 
should not notice this effusion at all. The amount of it is, that a preju- 
diced man is not always the fairest judge; and that he, who regulates 
his opinions by such a man, is very likely to have false ones. There 
is certainly no novelty in the text, and the commentary possesses but 
little interest. The history of the book is a fiction ; and, as the book it- 
self is a mere allegory, it was hardly necessary to resort to fiction at all, 
especially to so hackneyed a one. The whole is an uninterrupted con- 
versation, on a very few topics, principally doctrines of the old philoso- 
phers, and remarkably remote trom any thing, that could border on an 
application. It fails, of course, in one of the objects of allegory. We 
regret that the author should not have been more fortunate in the choice 
of a subject. One less attractive to the mass of readers could hardly 
have been selected, than the whimsical and absurd doctrines of the old 
philosophers. Few understand the distinctions and peculiarities among 
them at all. Those who do, may, perhaps, be amused with a fiction, 
which puts them in their most agreeable form, and teaches them again. 
Those, who do not understand them, will hardly give themselves the 
trouble to learn them, for the sake of understanding and enjoying a 
fiction, founded upon them. Readers may well begin to be fastidious in 
the choice of their books, and if they are, they will certainly find enough 
of a much more practical and interesting character than ** A Few Days 
in Athens.” We have no more faults to find with the book, and it does 
not furnish any occasion for praise. It will do no good, and we are 
not aware, thatit can do any harm. This is some praise, and it may 
be the author asks for no more. 


i 


American Mechanics’ Magazine ; containing Selections from the most valuable 
Foreign Journals, as well as Useful Original Matter. Conducted by Associated 
Mechanics. New York. 1825. 8vo. pp. 16 

A periodical publication has lately been commenced at New York un- 

der the above title. We have seen but one number, and therefore can 

form no decided opinion of the ability, with which the work will be con- 
ducted. It is intended to contain statements of the principles most fre- 
quently applied in practical mechanics, and also easy and familiar illus- 
trations of them, drawn from the experience with which every me- 
chanie is familiar. This will induce young mechanics to refer their 
experience to general principles as fast as they have it; and in order to 
do this, they must observe more accurately what is passing before them, 
and think and reason more philosophically upon the phenomena which 
they cannot but see. The design of the work we think a laudable 
one; and if intelligent mechanics are interested in its support, it cannot 
fail of extensive usefulness in a community like our own, where so 
Jarge a proportion are devoted to mechanical pursuits. 
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A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every class of learners, By Mariano Cubi 
vy Soler. Second edition. Baltimore. 1825. I2mo. pp. 454. 
About two years since Mr Sales, instructer in French and Spanish in 
Harvard University, translated, revised, and very much improved the 
Spanish and French Grammar of M. Jossé. Previously it bad been a 
very difficult matter to procure a good grammar of the Spanish language. 
Those who were unacquainted with the French, were obliged to make use 
of the imperfect “Introductions,” ‘ Keys,” and ‘ Synopses,” which 
were accidently found amidst the litter and lumber of our bookstores. Mr 
Cubi’s Grammar does not differ essentially from that revised by Mr 
Sales. They are both valuable works, and both far superior to any 
other introduction to the Spanish language, that we have ever seen. 
Mr Cubi has made many important additions and improvements in 
his second edition, which give evidence of much care and exertion; and 
we cheerfully recommend it to all, who are desirous of obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of the Spanish language,—a language which, from 
our connection with the South American nations, has already become 
as useful to the merchant and the statesman, as it has always been 
interesting and delightful to the man of letters. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


There were in the district of Massachusetts, accarding to the census 
of 1820, five hundred and twenty-three thousand one hundred and 
fifty-nine souls. Of this number, two hundred and forty-one thousand 
seven hundred and eleven were under the age of eighteen years. The num- 
ber is now, probably, somewhat increased. If the population has in- 
creased only as fast since the last census, as it did between the census 
of 1810 and that of 1820, there are now, in round numbers, about éwo 
hundred and fifty thousand children and youth under the age of eighteen, 
in Massachusetts. This number, it will be perceived, amounts to almost 
one half of our whole population. If we take from the older part, 
those between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, and add them to the 
younger part of the population, we shall find at least half, and proba- 
bly more than half of the whole under twenty-one years. 

A few of this mass of children and youth have left the schools and all 
direct means of education, and entered upon the active business of life. 
And a portion of the younger part are yet subjects only for domestic 
education. But, after these deductions, it will not be extravagant to 
state, that one third of the whole population are of a suitable age,—have 
opportunity,—and do actually attend school at least some portion of the 
year. In Massachusetts, we have not the means of knowing accu- 
rately the number of those who attend our schools; because we have no 
system of returns to any authority, by which such facts can be ascer- 
tained. But we are confirmed in the belief, that the above is not an ex- 
travagant estimate, by two facts. One is, several towns have been 
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carefully examined, and this is about the proportion of the population 
found in the schools. The other is, official documents and acknowledg- 
ed authorities, from a neighbouring state, inform us, that one third of 
their population attend school some portion of the year. And probably 
the same would be true of all the New England states. 


FRENCH PROJECTS. 


The following Prospectus was submitted to an English gentleman, 
residing in Paris, with the author’s hope that he would be both a con- 
tributor and subscriber: “ Tomorrow in the fifteen days will be pub- 
lish, one brand new work of the Litterature and the Science, the Spec- 
tacle and the Mode, to be call the Miroir of the Day; compile by a 
series of litterary gentlemans of France and the Grand Britain, famous 
for their savoir and their talents.” The prospectus states that half the 
work is to be in French and half in English; that it is to appear three 
times a week, and that learned professors are to superintend the ar- 
ticles in each language. Terms twelve francs for three months; twen- 
ty-four for six months; and forty-eight francs a year,—to be paid in ad- 
vance; the money to be returned in three months if the work does 
not appear. 





LEHIGH RIVER AND COAL MINE. 


Since the qualities and uses of the Lehigh coal have been under- 
stood, it has become a very considerable article of commerce. Ina 
late Number we gave some account, taken from Professor J. Gris- 
com, of the extent of this coal mine, and the purposes to which its 
products could be applied. When an easy communication, either by 
canals or otherwise, shall be opened between the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, and the Susquehannah, there is a probability that this coal may 
be transported, at least to the cities on the borders of the Atlantic, 
with such facility, and in such quantities, as to affect materially the 
price of fuel. And that, in a climate like our own, must affect, ma- 
terially, the condition of a large portion of the community. It may 
have other uses, or be converted to other purposes than that of fur- 
nishing a cheaper and more convenient fuel. In conjunction with the 
modern discoveries in the application of steam power, and the internal 
improvements by means of canals and railways, this new development of 
the resources of a large and already powerful state [Pennsylvania], cannot 
fail to becoine a subject of deep and increasing interest to tbe whole 
country. We are led to these remarks, by seeing, a short time since, a 
letter, in which the Lehigh river, the mine, and the manner of conveying 
off the coal, were described. From those descriptions we select such 
parts, as will give our readers some account of the river, and the 
manner by which it is made passable for the arks, as they are call- 
ed, in which the coal is floated down. The construction of the sluice 
gates was to us new, extremely interesting, and ingenious. 

“The Lehigh river, near its source, is a mountain torrent, having a 
fall of 360 feet in the distance of 464 miies. The navigation is attain- 
ed by the kind of improvement, called, by engineers, flashing. But the 
greatest curiosity consists in the locks or sluice gates. These locks 
require but little strength, and no skill for their management. A gate, 
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which extends the whole breadth of the sluice, is fastened by hinges 
along its lower edge, so that it moves like the lid of a box. It is of 
such breadth, that when raised nearly perpendicular, it will entirely 
stop the opening of the sluice, and when suffered to lie flat on the bot- 
tom, leaves it entirely open. Another gate, of about double the 
breadth (measuring up and down the stream), and extending across the 
sluice, is fixed in a similar manner lower down ; but the upper small 
gate opens down stream, and the lower large gate opens up stream, 
so that they resemble two folding doors, with the exception, that one 
overlaps the other three or four feet. Under these gates is a chamber, 
into which water may be introduced from the dam above by a small 
gate. When this is open, the hydrostatic pressure of the water above, 
forces the gates upwards, and the space under them forming always a 
close chamber, they rise until they ctand like the roof of a house, and 
thus close the opening in the sluice. When required to be lowered, 
all that is necessary is, to let off the water from the chamber, and 
the gates sink with their own weight, one overlapping the other, to the 
bot tom.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Address delivered before the Philadelphia Society for promoting 


Agriculture, at its annual meeting, on the 18th January, 1825. By Roberts Vaux. 
Published by order of the Society. S8vo. pp. 28. Philadelphia. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, No. X. 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. 9, No. 1. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Elements of Astronomy, illustrated by Plates, for the use of Schools 
and Academies, with Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A.M. Third edition. 
12mo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 


. 


DRAMA. 


Montgomery; or, The Falls of Montmorency. A New National 
Drama. Written by Henry J. Finn. Boston. Wells and Lilly. 

Hadad; a Dramatic Poem. By James A. Hillhouse, Author of 
“Percy's Masque” and “ The Judgment.” 


EDUCATION. 


An Abridgment of Murray’s English Grammar, revised, enlarged, 
and improved; comprising rules and exercises in orthography, parsing, and punctua- 
tion; with Practical Notes; arranged in natural order, and suited to the capacities 
of children and youth in elementary schools. Comriled for the junior classes in 
Union Hal] Academy. By A. M. Merchant. 18mo. pp. 216. New York. 

A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every class of learners. By 
Mariano Cubi y Soler. Second edition, revised, corrected, enlarged, and greatly 
improved. 12mo. pp. 464. Baltimore. F. Lucas, jr. 

Fourth Annual School Report, made in the year 1825, to the Legis- 
jature of New York. By J. V. N. Yates, Secretary of the State, and Acting 
Superintendent of Common Schools. Folio. pp. 44. Albany. 
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GPOLOGY. 


A Geological and Agricultural Survey of the District adjoining the 
Erie Canal, in the State of New York. Part I,—containing a Description of the 
Rock Formations, together with a Geological Profile, extending from the Atlantic to 
Lake Erie. 

HISTORY. 


History of Massachusetts, from July, 1775, when General Washing- 
ton took Command of the American Army at Cambridge, to the year 1782, (inclu- 
sive), when the Federal Government was established under the present Consti- 
tution. By Alden Bradford. Svo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

History, Manners, and Customs of the North American Indians, 
with a Plan for their Melioration. By James Buchanan, Esq. His Majesty’s Consul 
for the State of New York. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


LAW. 


An Authentic Report of a Trial before the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Maine, for the County of Washington, June Term, 1824. Charles Lowell vs 
John Faxon and Micajah Hawks, Surgeons and Physicians, in an Action of Tres- 
pass on the Case, &c. 8vo. pp. 29. “Portland. 

A Treatise on the Law of Pennsylvania relating to the Estate of 
Decedents, the Constitution, Powers, and Practice of the Orphans’ Court. By Tho- 
mas F. Gordon, Carey §& Lea. Philadelphia. 

A Digest of the Cases decided in the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from March, 1816, to October, 1823, inclusive. 
To which is added, a Digested Index of the names of Cases in the 18 Vols. of 
Massachusetts Reports. By Theron Metcalf. 8vo. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Speech delivered before the Overseers of Harvard College, Febru- 
ary 3, 1825, in Behalf of the Resident Instructers of the College. With an Intro- 
duction. By Andrews Norton. Svo. pp. 60. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

A Year in Europe, comprising a Journal of Observations in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the North of Italy, and Holland. By John 
Griscom. Second Edition. New York. Collins and Hannay. 

The Grecian Wreath of Victory. 18mo. pp. 119. New York. 

An Address to the Utica Lyceum, delivered February 17, 1825. By 
A. B. Johnson, Prefatory to his Course of Lectures on the Philosophy of Human 
Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 16. Utica, N. Y. 

An Address delivered in Nashville, January 12,1825, at the Inaugu- 
ration of the President of Cumberland College. By Philip Lindley, D.D. President 
ef the College. 8vo. pp. 48. Nashville. 

Remarks on Washington College, and on the “ Considerations” sug- 
gested by its Establishment. 8vo. pp. 52. Hartford. 

The Atlantic Magazine, No. XI. 

The Town Officer’s Guide, containing a Compilation of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, relating to the whole ‘Power and Duty of Towns, Districts, 
and Parishes, with their several Officers, &c. By John Bacon, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 396. Haverhill, Mass. 

Considerations suggested by the Establishment of a Second College 
in Connecticut. Svo. pp. 36. Hartford. 

Triumphs of Intellect, a Lecture delivered October, 1824, in the 
Chapel of Waterville College. By Stephen Chapin, D. D. Professor of Theology 
in said College. Syo. pp. 31. Waterville, Me. 

John Bull in America, or the New Munchausen, 12mo. pp. 226. 
New York. 1825. C. Wiley. 


NOVELS. 


The Refugee; A Romance. By Captain Matthew Murgatroyd, of 
the Ninth Continentals in the Rey olutionary War. 2 Vols. 12mo. NewYork. 
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The Valley of Shenandoah; or, Memoirs of the Graysons. 2 Vols. 
I2mo. New York. 
POLITICS. 


Letter from Robert Wickliffe to his Constituents. 8vo. pp. 19. 
Frankfort, Ken. 

Remarks upon a Pamphlet, published at Bath, Me. relating to alleged 
Infractions of the Laws, during the Embargo, Non-Intercourse, and War. By 
William King and Mark L. Hill. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse on Christian Liberty, delivered before the First Congre- 
gational Society in Scituate, on the Lord’s Day, March 6, 1825. By Samuel 
Deane, Pastor of the Second Church in Scituate. Published at the desire of the 
hearers. Cambridge. Hilhard ¢& Metcalf. 

The Unitarian’s Answer; or, a Brief and Plain “ Answer to any that 
ask a Reason” of our attachment to Unitarianism, considered as a System both of 
Doctrine and Instruction. 1I2mo. pp. 24. New Bedford. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement Explained, in a Sermon delivered in 
the New Jerusalem Temple, in Cincinnati, on the evening of the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1824. By Nathaniel Holley, A. M. a Minister of the New Jerusalem Church. 
8vo. pp. 22. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An Historical Discourse, delivered at West Springfield, December 
2, 1824, the day of the Annual Thanksgiving. By William B. Sprague, Pastor of 
the First Church in West Springheld. 8vo. pp. 91. Hartford, Conn. 

The Christian Spectator, Vol. VII. No. 4. 

The Excellence and Influence of the Female Character; a Sermon, 
preached in the Presbyterian Church in Murray Street, at the request of the New 
York Female Missionary Society. By Gardines Spring. 8vo. pp. 32. New York. 
1825. 

The Discriminating Preacher ; a Sermon, preached in the North 
Church in the city of Hartford, December 1, 1824. At the Ordination and Instal- 
lation of the Rev. Carlos Wilcox, as Pastor of said Church. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. 8vo. pp. 37. 
Hartford. 1825. 

Biblical Repertory ; a Collection of Dissertations on Biblical Litera- 
ture. By Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature, in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N.J. No.1. 8vo. pp. 151. To be continued 
Quarterly. 

A Sermon Delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. William Henry 
Furness, as Pastor of the first Congregational Unitarian Church, in Philade Iphia, 
January 12.1825. By Henry Ware, jun. Minister of the Second Ghurch in Boston. 
Svo. pp. 46. Philadelphia. A. Small. 

A Sermon preached before the Bible Society of North Carolina, 
on Sunday, December 12th,1824. By the Right Rev. John S. Ravenscroft, Bishop of 
the Diocess of North Carolina; with an Appendix. Svo. pp. 32. Raleigh, N.C. 

The Cabinet; or, Works of Darkness brought to Light, &c. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12mo. pp. 80. Philadelphia. John Mortimer. 

A Review of the Rev. Mr Colman’s Sermon, delivered at the Opening 
of the Independent Congregational Church in Barton Square, Salem. 8vo. pp. 36. 
Boston. 

Book of Revelation Unsealed; An Explanation of the Apocalypse, 
er Revelation of St John. By Alexander Smythe, Member of Congress. Imo. 
pp. 59. Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Letters and Papers of the late Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D. Author 
of the Commentary on the Holy Bible, never before published; with occasional 
Observations. By John Scott, A. ML Vicar of North Ferriby, and Minister of St Ma 
ry’s Hall. First American Edition. 12mo. pp. 324. Boston. 
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Theological Works of Thomas Paine. 8vo. pp. 400. New York. 

Rothelan; a Romance. By the Author of * Annals of the Parish,” &c. 

The Latin Reader, from the fifth German Edition. By Frederic 
Jacobs, Editor of the Greek Anthology, the Greek Reader, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 150. 
Northampton. . 

Quarterly Review, No. LXI. 

Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXI. 

High Ways and By-Ways, or Tales by the Road Side; Picked up 
by a Walking Gentleman. Second Series. 2 Vols. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Lessons tor Children, in Four Parts. By Mrs. Barbauld. Second 
American Edition. 24mo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Memoirs of Goéthe. Written by himself. Collins & Hannay. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By R. Valpy, D. D. F. A. 5S. Fifth 
American Edition. Arranged on an improved Plan; with extensive Additions. 
By Charles Anthon, Adjunct Professor of Languages in Colombia College, New York. 

A New View of Society, or Essays on the Formation of Human Cha. 
racter, preparatory to the Development of a Plan for gra‘ually ameliorating the 
Condition of Mankind. By Robert Owen. First American, from the Third Lon- 
don Edition. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 75 cents. 





LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS: 


A Grammar of the Spanish Language, with Practical Exercises, 
By M. Jossé. Second American, from the last Paris Edition. Revised, improved, 
and adapted to the English language. By F. Sales, Instructer in French and 
Spanish in Harvard University, Cambridge. Boston. Munroe & Francis 

The Improvisatrice and other Poems. By L. E. L. Munroe & 
Francis. 

Hymns for Children; selected and altered. By the Author of Con- 
versations on Common Things. Munroe & Francis. 

An Inquiry into the Scriptural Import ot the words, Sheol, Hades, 
Tartarus, and Gehenna; al] translated Hell in the common English version. Second 
Edition. By Walter Balfour. Charlestown, Mass. George Davidson. 

The Boatswain’s Mate; or, Interesting Dialogues between British 
Seamen. In Seven Parts. Charles Whipple. Newburyport. 

Thomson’s Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Phar- 
macopeiw, with the addition of the United States Pharmacopcia, Magendie’s 
= ae and the other Pharmaceutical preparations. New York. E. Bliss & 

: ite. 

Butler’s Reminiscences. Second Edition. 

English Life, or Manners at Home, in Four Pictures. 2 vols. in 
one. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Decision; A Tale by Mrs Hoffland, Author of “Son of a Genius,” 
&c. &c. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

The Surgical and Physiological Works of John Abernethy. Complete, 
from a late London Edition. New York. J. & J. Harper. 





We have several articles on hand, which were intended for this 
Number, but the length of our reviews has obliged us to postpone them. 
Epirors. 


Erratum.—At the head of this Number, the date is, by mistake, printed 1824 in- 
stead of 1825. 
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